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I.—THE GERMAN SITUATION. I. 


to a close a very distinct phase in the history of the Reich. 

For two years Germany had been governed by a triumvirate 
in the persons Of President von Hindenburg, Dr. Briining and Herr 
Braun, the Socialist Premier of Prussia,(') and during this period 
problems of the very greatest national and international importance 
had confronted the Government. In dealing with them it had been 
handicapped by the realisation that forces antagonistic to its policy 
and to all the principles for which it stood in international relations 
had been steadily gaining strength and undermining its authority. 
These forces, centred in and personified by the followers of Herr 
Hitler, owe their influence to many causes, but the objects of those 
who represent them may be summed up in one phrase, the sweeping 
away of ‘the system.”’ By this is meant not only the Stresemann 
* policy of fulfilment,’ with its support of the League and its granting 
of concessions to France, but the Briining policy of collaboration 
with the Powers abroad and government in accordance with 
Parliamentary principles at home, or, in other words, loyalty to the 
Republic.(?) The result has been that throughout the whole of his 
period of office Dr. Briining has had to witness a steady rising of 
the tide of what is commonly known as “ Hitlerism,’’ without being 
able to combat it with the weapons either of Parliamentary support 
or of the moral assistance which popularity in the country might 
have afforded. Circumstances have, on the contrary, compelled him 
to adopt and carry through measures which could not fail to be 
very unpopular with the majority of the German people, and it has 
not been difficult for the leaders of the National Socialist Party 
to represent these measures as necessitated, directly or indirectly, 
by the policy for which Dr. Briining’s Government stands. Before, 
however, attempting to define the principles and aims with which 
Herr Hitler wishes to replace that policy some account must be 
given of the events which have led up to the situation with which 
Dr. Briining found himself confronted at the end of last month. 

It was in the summer of 1931 that the financial difficulties of 
the Briining Cabinet came to a head, and produced a situation almost 
beyond the powers of any Government to deal with, but in the 
previous winter the Chancellor had inevitably incurred loss of 
popularity at home by the promulgation of the first series of 
emergency decrees, involving increases of taxation, while he had had 
ho Opportunity to add to the prestige of his Government in respect 
of foreign relations. At Geneva, as will be remembered, the German 
delegation did its utmost to make effective its objections to the 
terms of the Draft Convention for Disarmament, but was unable 


T events of the week-end of May 28th-30th in Germany brought 


(1) Dr. Briining assumed office on March 29th, 1930. Herr Braun had been in office 
ever since 1921. 
“i (2) Vide Bulletin of February 12th, 1921, Vol. VII, No. 17, for an article entitled 
ne and the League,’’ for an outline of the Stresemann policy and the rise of the 
VaZis, 
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to prevent the adoption of this, without modification, as the basis 
for the work of the Disarmament Conference. But it was in cop- 
nection with the finances of the country that the Government was 
put to the severest test, and it was only by virtue of his great strength 
of character and honesty, aided by the support of President yon 
Hindenburg, that the Chancellor was able to carry out a policy 
which involved proroguing the Reichstag, from March until October, 
and governing for the greater part of the year by decree. 

The first series of emergency decrees were promulgated during 
the period December, 1930 to June, 1931, and had for their object 
the balancing of the Budget by a combination of increases in taxation 
and reductions in civil service salaries, pensions and unemployment 
insurance. The final effort of the Government to balance the 1931-32 
Budget was made by a series of decrees issued exactly at the same 
time as Dr. Briining paid his visit to England as the guest of 
Mr. MacDonald. A year ago to-day he returned to Germany, without 
having accomplished the main object for which he had left Berlin. 
This was, in effect, by placing an unvarnished statement of Germany's 
economic position before it, to persuade the British Government to give 
its support to an application by the German Government for a 
moratorium in reparation payments,(*) and the fact that he failed 
to obtain this, though through no fault of his own, increased his 
difficulties at home and gave support to that section of German opinion 
which believes that only by the abolition of “the system” can a 
brighter day dawn for the country.(*) From this moment it is not 
too much to say that it was only a question of time before the forces 
in opposition to the orthodox Republican régime would become too 
strong to allow it to survive. 

Briefly, the text of Dr. Briining’s statement to the British Ministers 
whom he met at Chequers was that his Government could not last 
unless material relief were granted to it in respect of reparation 
payments, and that the alternative to his Government was a régime 
of National Socialism which involved a form of economic nationalism 
of a revolutionary character. What this latter would mean must be 
shown later, in dealing with the Nazi programme, but what the 
Chancellor, no doubt, tried to impress upon his ‘‘ opposite numbers” 
abroad was the fact that the economic policy of the Nazis would mean 
a breaking away from the traditional economic and financial system 
of the world, bringing with it not only a repudiationfof reparations, 
but possibly of all private foreign debts as well. 

On June 6th, 1931, a manifesto was published over the signature 
of President von Hindenburg, being timed to appear on the day on 
which the Chancellor reached Chequers.(°) After recounting the 
steps taken to deal with the financial situation and showing the pat! 
played in Germany’s difficulties by the reparations payments, this 

(3) By Article 118 of the Young Plan, Germany has the right, on giving 90 days’ notice, 
to apply for a moratorium in transfers for a period not exceeding two years. 
(4) By June, 1931, the Briining Cabinet was already known as the ** Starvatic! 


Government.”’ 
(5) See the Bulletin of June 18th, 1931, Vol. VII, No. 26, for a review of the events 0! 


that period and a full summary of the terms of the Decree. 
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document concluded with an appeal to the world at large, together 
with a warning that unless Germany were relieved from her intolerable 
reparations burden, the economic recovery of the world would be 
endangered. 

While obviously intended for the ears of the public abroad, the 
action of the President in issuing this appeal was at the same time 
an important move in the final effort of the Government to balance 
the Budget. Its appearance coincided with the promulgation of the 
third batch of emergency decrees imposing further sacrifices on the 
taxpayers, and it was already evident that their unpopularity was 
being exploited in quarters hostile to the Chancellor. The German 
People’s Party, in particular, was believed to be intriguing against 
him, with the idea of getting rid of Herr Curtius and reconstructing 
the Cabinet further to the Right. If this were not possible the big 
industrialist leaders of the Party talked of joining the Nationalists, 
Nazis and Communists in demanding the convocation of the Reichstag 
in order to discuss the emergency decrees before July ist, the date 
on which they were to become operative. They knew that 
Dr. Briining would resign rather than agree to this, but they were 
already flirting with the idea of superseding his Government by an 
economic dictatorship in which power would be shared between 
Herr Schacht, Dr. Végler, Herr Krupp, General von Seeckt and two 
or three industrial magnates. (*) 

The Chancellor, however, was successful in dealing with this 
attack when he met the Standing Procedure Committee of the 
Reichstag on June 16th. Two motions were brought forward by the 
Nazis, Nationalists, Communists and the German People’s Party 
acting conjointly, one of them proposing the convoking of the Reichstag 
and the other the meeting of the Budget Committee, and both of them 
were defeated. This victory gave Dr. Briining a breathing space 
in which to deal with the Budget, but the financial situation had 
become so acute that by the third week in June Berlin woke up each 
day expecting to hear that a moratorium had been applied for. 
The Reichsbank was losing money at the rate of over 100 million marks 
each week, and as the month went on and the extent of the opposition 
to the Chancellor became evident withdrawals reached unprecedented 
figures, amounting to approximately a milliard marks within a few 
days. 

It was at this moment that the American President made his 
offer of a year’s moratorium in all reparations and debts payments, 
an action which was generally felt to have come just in time to prevent 
the complete financial collapse of Germany, involving probably a 
political upheaval of the most serious kind as well. Though the 
Government was saved, two things combined to deprive Dr. Briining 
of the advantage which his policy should have gained from Mr. Hoover’s 
initiative. One was the delay in the acceptance of the President's 
offer by the French Government, which was concerned to prevent any 
tampering with the principle of the sacrosanct character of the 


(6) Herr Haenkel, the Champagne magnate, and Herr Springoren, were also believed 
to be prime movers in the affair. 
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unconditional portion of the reparation annuities,(’) and the other 
was the series of failures of important banks and financial houses in 
Germany. During the first half of July, 1931 the German economy 
passed through a crisis which threatened to bring about a complete 
collapse of all business, and with it of the credit of the Government 
both at home and abroad. The withdrawal of foreign money 
continued,(*) owing largely to the French action in holding up the 
operation of the moratorium, and in spite of the Government taking 
special steps to support business credit throughout the country (by 
the creation of a 500 million mark guarantee in which 1,000 leading 
industrial firms participated) the financial position of the country 
was shaken to its foundations by the failure of such concerns as the 
North German Wool Company and the Darmstidter and National 
Bank. On July 8th, Dr. Luther, the President of the Reichsbank, 
left for Paris and London to make an appeal for assistance, but 
returned three days later empty-handed. The day after he left 
Berlin the Nazi and Nationalist Parties issued an announcement that 
they had joined forces in a “ fight to a finish ’’ campaign against the 
policy of reparation payment and treaty fulfilment in general. 

On Dr. Luther’s return the position was critical. The flight from 
the mark had resumed such proportions that it was felt to be a matter 
of hours as to whether the dreaded inflation could be avoided. On 
July 13th all banks and exchanges were closed by decree for two days, 
and a manifesto was issued appealing to the nation to “ keep its 
nerve’; and this had its effect in that there was no run on the banks 
when they reopened on July 16th. 

At this point the Nazis, Nationalists and Communists made a 
further attempt to get the Reichstag convoked, but their demand 
was rejected by the House Committee on the ground that their 
combined votes totalled 228 only out of a total of 592 in the House. 
And the next day Dr. Briiming’s action was generally approved 
throughout the country when he refused the French offer of a long- 
term loan owing to the political conditions attached to it. On the 
other hand, his position was further weakened by the failure of the 
London Conference of July 20th-23rd to achieve any definite results, 
in spite of the impressive list of the names of the statesmen collected 
together in London(’) and of the urgency of finding a solution to the 
main problem before them—that of preventing a complete breakdown 
of German finances and credit. Briefly, the other six Governments 
represented told Germany, in so many words, that they were not 
prepared to sponsor any further credits, with the result that 
Dr. Briining had the unpleasant task of informing the German people 
that a foreign loan was outside the bounds of political possibility. 





(7) The major portion of these was allocated to France by the Young Plan, i.e., 
approximately £25 millions out of £32 millions. See Bulletins of June 18th, 1931, and 
July 2nd, 16th and 30th, 1931, for accounts of the circumstances attending the declaration 
of the Hoover moratorium. 

(8) Speaking on July 7th, the Finance Minister said that since the September, 1930 
elections the losses suffered by the German economic system were betweer 3 and 4 milliard 
marks of foreign exchange alone. 

(9) Seven Governments were represented by, among others, the British, (rerman, 
French and Italian Foreign Ministers and Mr. Stimson, as well as Mr. MacDonald and 


Dr. Briining. 
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This he did on August 4th, in a broadcast message to the nation 
in which he made it plain that Germany would have to help herself. 

Meanwhile, the German people were allowed no respite from the 
succession of taxes, restrictions and interferences of one kind or 
another with the transaction of business, and with the personal 
liberty of the individual, and the Chancellor was at the same time 
subjected to threats that the whole of the “‘ National Opposition,”’ as 
the Nazis and the Nationalists styled themselves, would refuse to 
regard as legally binding any fresh obligations which the Government 
might enter into during its discussions in London or Paris. The visit 
of Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Henderson to Berlin,(*®) where they met 
Mr. Stimson, was, however, of great value to Dr. Briining as showing 
the British Government’s confidence in the latter’s policy and 
personality, and the adoption of the “‘ Standhill Agreement’”’ at Basle 
the following month gave the country’s finances a breathing space.(™) 
But there was no improvement in the general financial situation, and 
the Layton-Wiggin Report, which was confined to technical matters, 
and made no suggestions of a political character, could not be used 
by the Chaneellor as a justification of his foreign policy of patience and 
moderation. 

As if his difficulties were not already serious enough, fresh 
complications arose in connection with the proposal for the conclusion 
of a Customs Union with Austria.(##) The prestige of both Dr. Briining 
and of Dr. Curtius, the Foreign Minister, had suffered considerably as 
a result of the opposition of France to the scheme, and the feeling 
that, as this opposition was a foregone conclusion, the attempt to 
carry out the proposal at that particular moment—when appeals 
were being made to Germany’s creditors—argued a want of political 
wisdom and tact. The Foreign Minister’s statement at Geneva on 
September 3rd, when he had to make an unconditional withdrawal of 
the proposal, had serious- repercussions in the country, and by the end 
of the month he was understood to be anxious to resign. Actually 
it was on October 6th that the Chancellor consented to accept his 
resignation, and at the same time suggested to the Cabinet that they 
should all offer their resignations to the President. This they did 
the next day, and the Field-Marshal accepted them, but asked Dr. 
brining to form another Cabinet which should not be bound to 
political parties. 

This fresh evidence of the President’s confidence, and the fact 
that the move gave the Chancellor a free hand, meant a fresh lease 
of life for the Cabinet, but the day after the new Ministry was formed 
—with the Chancellor taking the portfolio of Foreign Affairs—Herr 
Hitler was received by the President for the first time. This was 
on October 10th, and on the 11th a mass demonstration was held 
at Bad Harzburg, attended in full force by the Nazis, Nationalists, 


(10) The British Ministers paid an official visit to Berlin from July 27th-29th, 1931. 
(11) The Agreement provided for the maintenance by 11 creditor countries of Germany 
of all acceptances, time deposits, etc., until February 29th, 1932. 
_(12) See Bulletins of April 9th and June 4th, 1931, for particulars of the Austro-German 
Customs Union scheme. 
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Stahlhelmers, Pan-Germans and Land Unionists, at which a resolution 
was passed demanding elections in the Reich and in Prussia. Attacks 
were made on the Cabinet and on the Reichsbank by Dr. Schacht, 
General von Seeckt, Herr Hitler and other opposition leaders, 
Dr. Schacht, in particular, accusing the Government of concealing 
the real financial position. The re-assembly of the Reichstag on 
October 13th, after prorogation for over seven months, gave Dr. 
Briining an opportunity to reply, and this he did in a speech in which 
he attacked the whole ‘“ National Opposition,’ and reiterated his 
conviction that it was to international codperation that they must 
look for the solution of both their own and the world’s difficulties. 

Next to July 1931, this month of October was probably the worst 
through which the Briining Cabinet and all it stood for had to pass. 
Herr Hitler returned to the attack, and on October 15th declared, 
in an open letter in the Nazi journal, that he regarded the vanquishing 
of the Chancellor’s system and Government as “ the overcoming of 
the last obstacle to the emancipation of the energies of the German 
people for their historic task of combating Bolshevism.” Dr. Briining 
won a victory the next day, however, when the Reichstag rejected 
a motion of no-confidence in his Cabinet by 295 votes to 270, though 
the significance of this must be discounted by the fact that that body 
had every month been becoming more discredited. The position, 
in effect, has for some time been that the stability and prestige of the 
Government have depended almost entirely on the support of the 
President, and the realisation of this fact is the key to all that has 
occurred lately. The political developments of the past few months 
have been largely a record of intrigues against the Cabinet, owing 
their inspiration to the ambitions of certain senior military officers 
and leaders of industry and their prospects of success to the ability 
of these individuals to secure the ear of the President. And by the 
irony of fate the position of the Chancellor was at last to be made 
untenable by the withdrawal of support from the very quarter where 
the greatest debt was due; for it is not too much to say that the 
President owed his re-election last March in large part to the devoted 
support of his candidature by the Chancellor. 

Before referring to the part these intrigues played in the final 
jettisoning of the Chancellor’s policy it is only necessary to refer in 
passing to the application made by the Government on November 19tli 
1931 for the convoking of the Consultative Committee provided for in 
the Young Plan. This Committee met at Basle, and on December 23rd 
produced its report on Germany’s financial situation ('*) Here 
again the Chancellor was denied the moral support for his policy 
which might have been afforded by an acknowledgment of Germany's 
inability to pay reparations, for the experts contented themselves 
with a declaration that the country could not possibly meet the 
conditional payments falling due at the end of the Hoover year; 
and it was unfortunate for Dr. Briining that this report coincided 
in time with the appearance of yet another series of Emergency 


(13) See Bulletins of January 7th and 2Ist, 1932, for particulars of the Basle Report. 
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Decrees which, in the Chancellor’s own words, ‘“ cut deeper into 
established notions of legal right and sanctity than any since times of 
great antiquity.” 

On January 8th, 1932 Dr. Briining made his much discussed 
declaration to the British and French Ambassadors that it would 
be impossible for Germany to continue the payment of political 
debts, but this did not lead to any slackening in the attacks made 
on his policy and the “ system ”’ in general by the Nazi leader. It is 
certain, however, that the Chancellor hoped otherwise, for his action 
was taken at the very time that he was attempting to persuade Herr 
Hitler and Herr Hugenburg to agree to support the prolongation of 
the Hindenburg term of office. 

The events so far reviewed may be regarded as marking the stages 
in the steady advance of the National-Socialist cause. The result of 
the first ballot for the Presidential election, however, held on March 
13th, represented a definite defeat for Herr Hitler, a defeat in which 
the influence of the Chancellor played an important part. But both 
the first and the second ballots were claimed by Herr Hitler as, if 
not a victory, at least a proof of the great hold which his movement 
had secured on the country, because, though he had polled nearly 
six million votes less than the Field-Marshal, ('*) his party had doubled 
its voting strength since the elections of September, 1930. The 
next landmarks in the political history of the past few months were 
the dissolution of the Nazi Storm detachments and the elections to 
the Diets of Prussia, Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, Anhalt and Hamburg, 
which occurred in April. The importance of the latter is difficult 
to exaggerate, since the States concerned cover four-fifths of the 
area Of the whole of the Reich. In Bavaria the Nazis increased 
their representation by 34, securing 43 seats in the new Diet, while 
in Anhalt and Wiirttemberg they made enormous advances. In 
Prussia the result of the elections at least had the merit of rendering 
the issues clearer. The moral prestige of the Chancellor received 
a further blow, however, as the sections of the moderate Right which 
had been supporting him lost a number of seats, in that most of the 
“Splinter Parties ’’ were absorbed. There remained, in fact, only 
three parties with any considerable influence in the House, and the 
accession of strength to the Nazis and their satellites was so marked 
as completely to change the whole situation and deal a final blow 
to any chance of surviving which the Briining Cabinet might still 
possess. The Nazis themselves obtained 162 seats in a House where 
they had previously numbered nine only—their gains were mostly 
at the expense of the other parties of the Right—and with their 
supporters are expected to hold about 200 seats when the Diet meets 
on June 20th.(*) The Communists only lost a few seats, however, 
representing a 10 per cent. decline, and there is no majority for the 
parties of the Right. This, added to the fact that Dr. Briining’s 
own party obtained 67 seats, a loss of four only, actually polling 





(14) The figures were: von Hindenburg 19,359,642 votes, and Herr Hitler 13,417,460 
Votes. 
(15) The total number of Deputies is 422. 
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more votes than in 1930, led many people to feel that the position 
of the Chancellor had not suffered. As a well-informed observer 
expressed it: “‘ The more the increase in the number of Hitler's 
supporters threatens all moderate and enlightened policy, the firmer 
stands the narrowed circle of those who are defending that policy, 
grouping themselves round Briining because there is nobody else 
with the necessary personality and qualities of leadership.”’ 

Yet further difficulties were to confront the Chancellor before 
long. As if the problem of producing a balanced Budget were not 
enough—at the beginning of May the Cabinet had not decided how 
the unemployment relief was to be financed, and it had to be done 
somehow—intrigues against General Groener, the Minister of Defence 
and of the Interior, led to his resignation of the former office on 
May 12th. The Cabinet had, on April 13th, decided that the Nazi 
Storm Detachments, generally known as the 8.A.,(#*) were an illegal 
organisation and declared them dissolved. It was soon evident 
that certain of the officials of the Ministry of Defence, encouraged 
by two or three military officers and others, known for their reactionary 
views, considered this action to be unjustified and made no secret of 
their want of confidence in the Minister. A motion against him had 
been introduced in the Reichstag before it adjourned (on February 
26th), but had then been defeated by 45 votes. As, however, the 
Reichstag had long ago lost any claim to playing the part expected of 
it in a Republic organised on democratic lines this result in no way 
affected the strength of the movement directed against the person of 
General Groener. On May 2nd the intelligence agency of the Bavarian 
People’s Party published a report of the discovery of a conspiracy by 
a camarilla of generals, headed by von Schleicher and Hammerstein, 
to undermine the Chancellor’s position by making it impossible for the 
Minister of Defence to remain in office. How they proposed to do this 
is not very clear, but it is presumed that they let the President know 
that General Groener did not enjoy the confidence of the Army. be 
this as it may, the General made the excuse of ill-health and the 
desire to devote himself to the work of the Ministry of the Interior 
for offering his resignation to the Chancellor on May 12th, and from 
that date it was very evident that the latter could no longer rely 
upon the support of the President. As the Frankfurter Zeitung 
expressed it, ‘the moment the line Reichspresident, Reichsgovern- 
ment, Reichsarmy did not run parallel with the line Reichsgovernment- 
Reichstag-majority, there was bound to be a serious crisis.”’ 

The immediate cause of the Chancellor’s resignation however, 
was the President’s refusal to sign the last batch of Emergency 
Decrees, which Dr. Briining put before him on May 28th. Thiese 
provided, among other things, for further reductions in war pensions 
and unemployment insurance and were calculated to bring in 
800 million marks to the Exchequer, urgently needed to balance the 
Budget. Provision was also to be made—and it was this part of the 
scheme to which the President took most exception—for the settling 





(16) i.e., Sturm Abteilungen. 
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of large numbers of the unemployed on land belonging to owners in 
East Prussia and elsewhere who were bankrupt and unable to cultivate 
it, and this caused the whole of the landed interests, to a large extent 
identical as they were with the most prominent military leaders, to 
range themselves on the side of the opposition. Briefly, the result 
was the withdrawal of the President’s support, followed by the 
Chancellor’s resignation; the significance of the character of the 
régime which has supplanted him is a subject which must be dealt 
with in a subsequent article. 


H.L. 
J.W.W-B. 





IIl.—CHRONOLOGY. 


Austria. 


May 26th—The Cabinet decided to postpone a decision on the transfer 
moratorium until after the meeting of the special League committee appointed 
to study the Austrian position. 

May 29th—Démarche by Italian Government re meeting of financial 
experts to deal with Austrian situation. (See Italy.) 

June 3rd.—A special Committee of five members of the Cabinet was set 
up to conduct the negotiations between the Government and the foreign 
creditors of the Credit Anstalt. 

It was announced that the Budget deficit, some days previously estimated 
to amount to £2,750,000, would actually total the equivalent of nearly 
£7,250,000. , 

June 4th.—The National Bank issued a statement that the service of 
the League Loan and the Federal Loan of 1920 had caused, on June Ist, a 
further loss of 10 million schillings from the cash reserves. It had been 
compelled to sell 15 millions of gold deposited abroad, and, though a transfer 
moratorium had not yet been decided on, it was doubtful whether it could 
be delayed much longer. 


Belgium. 

June 1st.—M. Renkin obtained a vote of confidence in the Chamber by 
101 votes to 73, with three abstentions. 

June 2nd.—The Senate passed a vote of confidence in the Government by 
74 votes to 48. 


Bulgaria. 

May 28th.—It was understood that the Government had informed the 
Greek Government that it was unable to make the next payment arising from 
the agreement signed on 12th November, 1931, under which reparation 
payments by Bulgaria were balanced against Greece’s commitments unde! 
the Kaphandaris-Moloff Agreement. 


Chile. 

June 4th—The Government of Don Juan Esteban Montero was over- 
thrown by a Junta led by General Arturo Puga, Don Carlos Davila and 
others, who sent an ultimatum to President Montero calling for his immediate 
abdication. They were supported by the Flying Corps, which got into touch 
with the commanders of other units in various parts of the country, and the 
latter agreed to join the insurrection. The leaders went to the Palace, where 
Colonel Grove, commanding the Aviation School, told the President they 
had come to take possession of the Government. The President replied 
that he was unable to oppose the armed forces which had refused to suppor' 
the constitutional Government and he accordingly withdrew. 

June 5th—A new Cabinet was installed with General Puga as Minister 
of the Interior, Don Luis Barriga, Foreign Minister, Don Alfredo Lagarrigue, 
Minister of Finance, and Colonel Grove, Minister of Defence. The Governing 
Junta proclaimed the establishment of the Socialist Republic of Chile, with 
a programme of heavy taxation of large fortunes, the confiscation of unpro- 
ductive farm property to provide work for the unemployed, the dissolution 
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or reorganisation of Cosach, the confiscation of sterling bank deposits at the 
rate of 40 pesos, the socialisation of banks and the establishment of a state 
monopoly of alcohol, sugar, petroleum, matches, etc. 

June 6th—The new Junta issued a decree dissolving Congress, on the 
vround that it did not represent the proletariat. The staff of the Banco 
de Chile went on strike and persuaded many others to join the movement ; 
all banks were therefore closed, and the Junta ordered them to remain shut 
for three days. The Supreme Court decided that Courts throughout the 
Republic should be suspended until further orders. 

In a statement to the press, Don Carlos Davila said they intended to 
convoke a Constituent Assembly to reform the Constitution and have fresh 
elections. They had no intention of confiscating deposits of foreign money 
as had been reported; the Government would, however, be essentially 
Socialist and steps would be taken to create a State credit bank and arrange 
for industrialisation, production and distribution by the State. 

June 7th—The new Cabinet passed resolutions declaring an amnesty for 
political and social offenders, prohibiting ejection from small dwellings for 
arrears of rent, and other social measures. It formally disclaimed any 
intention of dissolving the religious orders. 


China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

May 31st.—It was announced in Nanking that the National Finance 
Commission had extended its rules (intended to safeguard the country against 
civil war) by the addition of a provision stipulating that military appropria- 
tions should be limited to those required for national defence and the 


suppression of banditry. (The Commission had the mandatory duty to 
withhold funds unless for those purposes.) 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

May 25th—General Honjo removed his headquarters from Mukden to 
Harbin. 

May 28th.—The Manchukuo Foreign Office announced that the Customs 
remittances to Shanghai had been suspended, since the Nanking Government 
refused to discuss any question with it. The Manchukuo Government was 
prepared, it stated, to allow the Customs Administration to continue 
unchanged under an agreement relating to the disposal of the revenue. 
Failing an agreement, it would assume complete control of the Customs. 

May 30th.—Reports reached Harbin that General Ma’s forces had been 
defeated by the Japanese and Manchukuo troops, and about 4,000 of them 
killed or wounded. 

May 31st.——The last of the Japanese Expeditionary Force left Shanghai 
for Japan, leaving only 2,500 bluejackets for garrison duty. It was under- 
stood that the Chinese 19th Route army was proceeding to Fukien, to operate 
against bandits. 

News reached Harbin that a Japanese column had occupied Suihwa, 
half way to Hailun, while another had entered Koshan, the railway terminus. 
A third column was moving northward from Petuna with the object of clearing 
the Harbin-Anta section of the C.E.R. 

June 1st—The British Consul-General in Shanghai received from the 
British Residents’ Association of Shanghai a copy of a resolution requesting 
that a round-table conference should be convened to settle outstanding 
matters affecting the government of the city and settlement, and that the 
Municipal Council and the French Municipal Council should be represented 
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at it. The resolution was endorsed by the Anglo-American, Franco-Italian. 
Japanese-Netherlands and General Chambers of Commerce. 

June 2nd.—Japanese Premier’s address to the Diet re China. (See 
Japan.) 

June 5th—The Lytton Commission arrived in Peking from Manchuria. 

June 6th—Administrative arrangements for Kwantung leased territory. 
(See Japan.) ; 


Estonia. 

May 30th.—The final results of the elections showed that the Agrarian 
Party secured 41 seats, a gain of three; the National Centre 23, a loss of 
two; the Socialists 21, a loss of four; and the Communists five, a loss of one. 


France. 

May 29th.—In a speech at Rouen M. Painlevé said that “ wisdom suggests 
a universal cancellation of all debts. But to prevent Germany from one day 
becoming a dangerous rival, and thus making creditor nations the victims 
of their generosity, the best way out would be the creation of a kind of inter- 
national compensation fund or scheme of liquidation maintained by all the 
nations for the purpose of securing economic fair play. Thus, the sacrifices 
made by the creditor Powers would be more than compensated for by the 
rehabilitation of foreign exchange, the thawing of frozen credits, and the 
abolition of the present uneasiness and animosity which international payments 
provoke among the peoples.” 

In a speech to ex-servicemen at Lyons, M. Herriot said that the great 
essential of the present time was the restoration of public credit, and to 
achieve that they must not be afraid of taking certain, unpopular measures. 

The 29th Congress of the Socialist Party opened at Montparnasse. 

May 31\st.—The Socialist Congress agreed, by 3,862 votes to 154, to offer 
to collaborate with the Radicals in the next Government on terms which 
included the following points: (1) The organisation of peace by understanding 
between nations, and compulsory arbitration. Reduction of military 
expenditure to the level of 1928 in two Budgets at most. (2) Prohibition 
of trade in armaments, and control and nationalisation of arms factories. 
(3) The Budget to be balanced by other means than reduction in social 
expenditure. (4) Protection of small investors and control of the banks. 
(5) Nationalisation of the railways and of the insurance system. (6) A legal 
40-hour week, and (7) a general political amnesty, and two other points. 

June 1st.—In a written reply to the Socialist proposals for collaboration 
in a Government headed by M. Herriot, the latter stated that the Radical- 
Socialist Party could give unqualified assent to only three of the nine points. 
These were compulsory arbitration, protection of the small capitalist and the 
extension of unemployment relief. The negotiations accordingly broke 
down and the Socialists declared their overtures at an end. 

In his reply M. Herriot said he would submit the military estimates to 
a close scrutiny, along with other estimates, but that reduction would be 
conditioned by the need for assuring the safety of the country in all con- 
ceivable circumstances. As to the nationalisation of arms manufacture and 
prohibition of private arms traffic, this could only be considered on an inter 
national basis, and he criticised all the other points in a similar manner. 

Referring to the Geneva and Lausanne Conferences, he asked who could 
leave out of consideration the undetermined factors arising out of recent 
disturbing events in certain countries, including France. His party was 10 
favour of measures of disarmament, mutual and controlled, subject absolutely 
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reservation that they did not prejudice the security of France, and 
he asked ‘* why should the hands of France be tied in the concert of nations ?” 

The new Chamber assembled, the Government bench being untenanted. 

June 3rd.—The President charged M. Herriot with the formation of a 
Cabinet. 

June 4th.—M. Herriot announced that he had formed a Cabinet with the 
following Ministers: M. Germain Martin, Finance; M. Chautemps, the 
Interior; M. Renoult, Justice ; M. Paul Boncour, War; M. Leygues, Marine ; 
Vl. Painlevé, Air; M. de Monzie, Education; M. Daladier, Public Works ; 
M. Albert Sarraut, Colonies ; M. Gardey, Agriculture ; M. Dalimier, Labour ; 
and M. Durand, Commerce. 

June 6th—Writing in the Populaire, M. Blum defined the Socialist policy 
on disarmament and said that a convention for the general reduction of 
armaments accepted and initiated by the Powers victorious in the War was 
the only way of depriving the Nazis and Monarchists in Germany of a legal 
pretext for re-arming. 
~ June 7th—M. Herriot’s Cabinet obtained a vote of confidence in the 
Chamber by 384 votes to 115 (with 110 abstentions), on a motion that “ the 
Chamber, approving the declaration of the Government, is confident that 
it will carry out a policy in conformity with the wish expressed by the majority 
of the country.” The Government's declaration dealt with foreign policy 
in very vague terms. It said nothing of the alliances with Poland, ete. ; 
of the maintenance of the European status quo, or of the impossibility of 
revising the Peace Treaties, but merely stated that the Government's policy 
would be based on “ the urgent necessity of building up peace on a general 
organisation of Europe and the world.” As to reparations, France would 
not allow her rights to be contested, but at the same time the Government 
would discuss ‘** any proposal that would bring about by way of compensation 
creater stability in the world generally or bond fide movements towards 
reconciliation in the cause of peace.” In conformity with the Covenant 
md the Kellogg Treaty it would seek to establish security, not only for 
France, but for all nations on the lines laid down by Léon Bourgeois and 
developed by Aristide Briand. Within this framework the Government 
would favour even partial solutions such as might permit (without prejudice 
to the national security) of the reduction of military expenditure as a stage 
on the path of progressive, simultaneous and controlled disarmament. 
Henceforth, as a share in these efforts, it would itself make every possible 
reduction consistent with prudence. 


Germany. 

May 25th.—Disorderly scenes occurred in the Prussian Diet following on 
‘ statement by a Communist deputy that there were murderers in the ranks 
of the Nazi members. The latter, numbering 160, assaulted the 54 Com- 
tunists who were present and seriously injured several of them. 

Dr. Kerrl, a Nazi, was elected President of the Diet by the combined 
votes of Nazis, Nationalists and the Catholic Centre. 

The Committee of Procedure then met and decided to adjourn the Diet 
until June Ist. 

May 27th.—Rioting by unemployed broke out at Dusseldorf, Dortmund, 
{ ologne and other centres on the Rhine, and much damage to property was 
cone, 
_ Statement by Japanese Ambassador in London to the Dortmunder 
Generalanzeiger. (See Japan.) 

~ ay 28th.—A tariff agreement with the Soviet Government was signed in 
erlin, 
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In a statement to the Foreign Press Association, the Chancellor appealed 
to the press of the world to assist in overcoming “ the scourge of unemploy- 
ment.” Germany could not by herself solve the problem ; joint action was 
essential, and the first pre-requisite was the restoration of confidence. That 
could only be effected by the solution of the problems of armaments and 
reparations. He pointed out that one-fifth of the population of Germany 
consisted of unemployed persons and their dependents, and it was no wonder 
that hundreds of thousands of young men, unable to get work, set their hopes 
on the destruction of existing conditions. 

May 29th.—The elections to the Diet of Oldenburg resulted in the Nazis 
securing 24 seats out of the total of 46. The Chancellor had a prolonged 
interview with the President, when it was understood that he asked the latter 
for a re-assurance of his support for his policy, and in particular for the series 
of emergency decrees which the Government wished to promulgate with a view 
to balancing the budget (the measures included reductions in war pensions 
and in unemployment insurance, and expropriation of land belonging to 
bankrupt owners). 

May 30th.—The Chancellor saw the President again, and, failing to obtain 
the support for which he asked, tendered the Government's resignation. The 
President charged him provisionally to carry on the business of Government, 
and then summoned the party leaders. These included Herr Lobe (Socialist), 
President of the Reichstag, Herren Wels and Breitscheid (Socialists), and Herr 
Hitler. 

May 31st.—The President entrusted Herr von Papen with the formation 
of a Government of “ national concentration,” and he accepted. He was a 
member of the Catholic Centre Party, and a representative of its extrem 
Right Wing, and was also the chief proprietor of Germania, the organ of the 
Centre. 4 

In a statement in the Nazi Angriff, Herr Goebbels said that the new 
Government would have no other immediate task than to send the Reichstag 
home, order elections, raise the restrictions on agitation and demonstration, 
and appeal to the country, and it was generally understood that the Nazis 
would support a new Government only if they were promised the dissolution 
of the Reichstag and elections not later than September. 

June 1st.—The Centre Party announced that it would not support the new 
Government, stating that it declined to tolerate the frivolous intrigue of con- 
stitutionally irresponsible persons on the eve of important international 
negotiations. It, therefore, declined any responsibility for the consequences 
of political experiments. 

The Chancellor informed the President that the following had agreed 
to join his Ministry: Baron von Gayl, as Minister of the Interior ; General 
von Schleicher, as Minister of Defence; Professor Warmbold, Minister of 
Economics ; and Baron von Braun, Minister of Food and Agriculture. 

It was understood that the President had written to the President of the 
Reichstag to dissolve the House forthwith. 

An official statement was issued to the effect that the Buaget deficit 
amounted to 1,690 million marks. 

June 2nd.—The Chancellor completed the Cabinet by appointing Baron 
von Neurath Foreign Minister; Count Schwerin von Krosigk, Minister of 
Finance; Dr. Giirtner, Minister of Justice; and Baron von Eltz-Riibenach, 
Minister of Communications. Professor Warmbold took the portfolio of 
Labour provisionally. 

Seven of the Ministers belonged to the old nobility, and the Socialist Party, 
in a manifesto, said the Government was the first since 1918 to contain 10 
representative of organized labour. 
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he Chancellor received the foreign press and said that ‘‘ the tremendous 
moral and material sacrifices which had to be laid on the German people could 
be borne only if it were possible to bring together in a synthesis all the spiritual 
forces (or ‘ potentialities of the soul ’) to be found in Germany.”’ The foreign 
policy which the Government had to follow could only be carried on if built 
upon a clear internal political basis, and foreign countries must know who and 
what stood behind the German Government. In economic matters, codpera- 
tion between the nations was essential, but the Government would remain 
fully conscious of its grave responsibility to its own people and to the world. 

The Chancellor received Dr. Luther, after which a statement was issued 
to the effect that they had found themselves in full agreement, “ especially 
in placing beyond all question any currency or credit experiments or measures 
of any kind which would endanger the currency.” 

June 3rd.—The Cabinet met and decided to propose to the President that 
he should dissolve the Reichstag at once. 

General von Schleicher issued an order to the Reichswehr stating that 
he would devote his strength to making it “ capable of defending Germany’s 
frontiers and ensuring the national security,” adding that he was convinced 
that the existence of a compact and non-partisan army would in itself suffice 
to maintain the authority of the Reich. 

June 4th.—The President, acting on the advice of his Ministers, dissolved 
the Reichstag, on the ground that “ the recent State elections show that it 
no longer corresponds to the will of the German people.”’ 

The Government issued its initial Declaration, in which it described its 
cardinal aims of policy as “‘ the amalgamation of all patriotic forces ’’ at home, 
and “ the attainment of full equality of rights and political freedom” abroad. 
The nation must know, it stated, the situation to which the Versailles Treaty, 
the world economic crisis and the mismanagement of Parliamentary democracy 
had brought Germany. None of the essential fundamental reforms which 
were the condition of any recovery—administrative reform, financial reform, 
the adjustment of the State’s life to the poverty of the nation—had gone 
beyond weak beginnings. Post-war Governments had sought to relieve 
employers and employed of their cares by an increasing measure of State 
socialism—** They tried to make a kind of welfare institute of the State and 
thus weakened the moral strength of the nation. The consequent moral 
disintegration of the people . . . must be checked.” 

The Government would immediately take up the struggle to maintain the 
vital conditions of life for the population, especially the working classes. In 
order however that the payments for the immediate maintenance of the 
apparatus of the State might be made the Government was compelled to enact 
part of the emergency measures planned by the former Government. 

In foreign politics, “it is our aim ”’ concluded the statement, “ in peaceful 
codperation with the other nations, to obtain full equality of rights, political 
freedom and the possibility of economic recovery for our Fatherland.” 

June 5th.—The elections for the Diet of Mecklenburg-Schwerin were held 
and resulted in the Nazis securing 29 seats, or as many as all the other parties 
combined. 

June 6th.—The President signed a decree appointing Reich elections for 
July 31st. He also, on the Chancellor’s proposal, appointed Herr Scheffer 
Minister of Labour. 

Dr. Briining and his colleagues of the previous Cabinet issued a reply to 
the accusations levelled at them in the new Government’s Declaration. He 
said they had curtailed Reich State and Municipal expenditure between 
1930 and 1932 by 6 milliard marks. This was not “a weak beginning” ; 
the currency had been maintained in spite of everything, and the Government 
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had been torn from its work just as it had finished the preparations for 
balancing the 1932-33 Budgets and social insurance. 

June 7th—The Chancellor requested the Nazi President of the Prussian 
Diet to convoke the Chamber before June 22nd (the date until which it had 
adjourned) because important financial negotiations with the Reich Govern- 
ment impended. (Herr Braun’s Government had resigned and the Chancellor 
considered the negotiations should be carried out for Prussia by a constitu- 
tional Cabinet rather than a “ business Ministry ”’’.) Herr von Papen added 
that a new Prussian Premier must be quickly elected. 

Memorandum on Lausanne communicated to British Foreign Office. (See 
Great Britain.) 


Great Britain. 


May 26th.—In reply to a question in Parliament, the Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury said that the total of the British war debt payments to the 
U.S.A. to date was £326,200,000, and the total of British receipts, from 
Allied war debts and reparations, was £200,782,000. The deficit, including 
interest at 5 per cent. on both sides of the account, was about £200 millions. 

May 31st.—In reply to questions in Parliament, the Foreign Under- 
Secretary said that the German, Greek and Finnish Governments had already 
signed agreements regarding the payment of the suspended annuities against 
their debts to the U.S.A. 

Statement in Washington re proposal for an international conference. 
(See U.S.A.) 

June 1st.—In reply to a question in Parliament, the Foreign Secretary 
said that within the previous few days conversations had taken place with the 
U.S. Government “on the suggestion that an international economic con- 
ference should be called to consider a method to stabilise world commodity 
prices. The matter has not advanced beyond that informal and entirely 
preliminary stage, so much so that the opportunity of consulting the other 
Governments chiefly concerned has not yet arisen.” 

Sir John Simon then reminded the House that the terms of reference 
for Lausanne included not only a settlement of reparations, but “ agreement 
on the measures necessary to solve the other economic and financial difficulties 
which are responsible for, and may prolong, the present world crisis.” Unless, 
therefore, the United States sent representatives to the second part of the 
Lausanne Conference there was a danger of overlapping. 

June 2nd.—In reply to a question in Parliament, Mr. Thomas said no 
discussions had taken place with the Irish Government regarding the Ottawa 
Conference, and, asked why the Free State was being excluded, said “‘ Because 

.. at the present moment the I.F.S. Government are repudiating an 
agreement entered into between the representatives of Ireland and ourselves 
We feel that no good purpose would be served by entering into further negotia- 
tions with people until they show they are ready to observe agreements.” 
Ireland, he said, would attend Ottawa at the invitation of Canada, but “ we 
are not concerned with any legal or constitutional aspect of this question. 
We are concerned with the simple moral obligation on both parties to an 
agreement to abide by that agreement.” ; 

June 3rd.—The Report was published of the Indian Franchise Committee. 
The central recommendations made were : (1) To raise the existing electorate 
for the Provincial Legislatures from 7,108,000, or 2°8 per cent., to 36 millions, 
or 14:1 per cent. of the population, and for the British Indian portion of the 
proposed Federal Legislature from 1,142,000, or 0-4 per cent., to 8,440,000, 
or 3°3 per cent. of the population. (2) To enfranchise 6,600,000 women as 
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opposed to 315,000 at present, and to reserve between 2 and 5 per cent. of the 
ceats in the enlarged Provincial Legislatures for women members; (3) to’ 
secure a large registration of the Depressed Classes on the electoral roll ; 
(4) to give substantially increased representation to labour ; (5) to continue 
the representation of the universities, commerce and landlords in the 
Legislatures in the existing numbers. 

“The Communal problem was not dealt with by the Committee. 

June 4th.—Signature of agreement for payment of postponed portion of 
war debt. (See U.S.A.) 

June 6th.—In reply to questions in Parliament, the Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury stated that the total payments made by or for account of 
(Germany to the Allied Powers for reparations and cost of occupation from 
the Armistice till June 15th, 1931, inclusive, amounted to 20,598 million gold 
marks (£1,029 millions). Of this, goods and services, including deliveries in 
kind and cession of State properties, accounted for £583 millions, and cash 
payments in foreign currencies for £257 millions. 

Mr. J. H. Thomas left London for Dublin, in response to an invitation 
from Mr. de Valera, for a preliminary discussion of the difficulties which 
had arisen between the two countries regarding negotiations connected with 
the Ottawa Conference. He was accompanied by Lord Hailsham. 

June 7th—Baron von Neurath, the German Foreign Minister and 
Ambassador, left a Memorandum on the Lausanne Conference at the Foreign 
Office. This was understood to give the reasons why Germany was unable 
to continue to pay reparations. 

Mr. Thomas and Lord Hailsham in Dublin. (See Irish Free State.) 


Greece. 

May 25th.—The President entrusted M. Papanastassiou, leader of a group 
of Left Wing Republicans, with the task of forming a Cabinet. 

May 26th.—M. Papanastassiou formed a Cabinet, with M. Varvaressos 
as Minister of Finance, and M. Vakopulos Minister of the Interior. He took 
the portfolios of Foreign Affairs and Defence himself. (The three War 
Ministries were combined in a single Defence Ministry.) 

May 27th—The Premier outlined his policy to the new Cabinet, and said 
that in the Budget every endeavour would be made to provide as much as 
possible to satisfy the claims of the foreign bondholders. 

May 28th.—Bulgarian Government’s statement re reparation payments. 
(See Bulgaria.) 

June 3rd—The Government resigned, on the ground that it had not 
the support of the Chamber. 

June 5th.—M. Venezelos formed a Cabinet, with M. Michalakopoulo as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and Professor Varvaressos Minister of Finance. 
M. Venezelos himself took the Portfolio of Justice. 


Hungary. 

May 28th—It was announced that the Government had signed 
an agreement for the funding of the suspended debt payment due to the 
U.S.A. The amount was $69,340. 

_ dune Tth—Speaking on the Budget in the Chamber the Minister of 
Finance said that if foreign help were delayed their creditors abroad would 
lose all their investments. They would wait for the results of the Lausanne 
Conference, but if this did not bring the help they needed Hungary would 
have to take one-sided measures to save herself. She was at the end of 
her resources. 
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India. 

May 28th—Communal fighting broke out again in Bombay and six 
persons were killed. 

In view of the expiration, at midnight on May 29th, of the Bengal 
Ordinance (No. XI of 1931), a new Ordinance was promulgated by the 
Government “ to confer certain special powers on the Government of Bengal 
for the purpose of suppressing the terrorist movement, and to provide Sor 
the trial of certain offences, the hearing of certain appeals, and the procedure 
in certain courts in connection with offences arising out of the terrorist 
movement.” 

June 3rd.—Publication of Report of Indian Franchise Committee. (See 
Great Britain.) 


Irish Free State. 

May 28th.—In a speech at Cork, Mr. Lemass, Minister for Industry. 
referring to the land annuities, said, “ that money is being kept here now. 
It is our property and in the exercise of our legal rights we are going to the 
British Government with a demand for the repayment of the £30 millions 
which they have illegally received.” 

June 2nd.—The Senate passed the second reading of the Bill to Abolish 
the Oath by 21 votes to 8, with 17 abstentions. 

Mr. Thomas’ statement in Parliament re Ottawa. (See Great Britain.) 

June 7th.—Mr. Thomas and Lord Hailsham met Mr. de Valera in conference 
in Dublin, after which a statement was issued stating that they had had one 
hour’s conversation, when “ there was a preliminary exchange of views, which 
will be followed by a discussion in London on Friday next... .” It was 
announced that Mr. de Valera would leave for London on June 9th. 


Italy. 

May 25th.—A protocol renewing for five years the Treaty of Friendship 
with Turkey was signed in Rome. 

May 29th.—It was announced that the Government had instructed the 
Ambassadors in London, Paris and Berlin to call attention to the serious 
plight of Austria, and to the necessity of the meeting between the financial 
experts of the four countries and the delegation of the Financial Committee 
of the League being held as soon as possible. 

June 3rd.—Confirmation of report re credits to Turkey. (See Turkey.) 

Speaking in the Senate, Signor Grandi dealt with the world 
situation, and said that armaments, war debts and reparations and the 
financial crisis were only episodes in the moral and political travail of the 
world. Behind these problems were 5 years of war, 10 million dead, the daily 
heroism and daily sacrifice of entire nations. The confines of all problems, 
political, economic, social, national and international, had been enormously 
extended by the fact that modern States—especially Italy—had been rapidly 
becoming “ popular ”’ States. 

The work and livelihood of hundreds of millions of people depended on the 
solution of certain fundamental problems of joint existence among the nations. 
As regards the technical problems of armaments, debts, etc., while a system 
of legality might set up the formal aspect, it could not create the substance 
of peace, which was “ constant re-adaptation of the conditions of international 
life to the living, moving active forces that burst forth from the individual 
States, and to misunderstand these forces, to attempt to repress them, to wish 
to repel and hem them in, does not signify to guarantee peace.” 

The Foreign Minister said that if the Disarmament Conference had made 
so little headway in four months the reason was that “ on the first day there was 
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opened a debate which only indirectly concerned the problem of disarmament 
and which has been presented, now under the aspect of the problem of security, 
now under the aspect of the problem of juridical equality, and now under the 
aspect of the problem of the equalisation of armed forces.” He declared that 
the French proposal amounted merely to the repression of war by means of 
war, and in the opinion of Italy, the “‘ common action ” referred to in Article 8 
of the Covenant “ will have no value so long as there are member States 
which maintain a military organisation so powerful that the very idea of 
common action would halt before the dilemma of a failure or of a bloody 
war.” 

After referring ironically to the arguments of the technical experts regarding 
offensive weapons, etc., he claimed that the Italian proposals for qualitative 
disarmament on the sea, on land, and in the air were the most practical 
since (1) the suppression of the most offensive arms renders a war of aggression 
very difficult and uncertain, and hence increases the capacity of defence of the 
State attacked ; (2) the suppression of the most offensive arms on the basis of 
Part 5 of the Peace Treaties resolves implicitly, as is obvious, the question 
of equality of rights ; (3) the suppression of these arms, by diminishing the 
existing disproportions in armaments would facilitate . . . the question of 
the equalisation of armaments upon the lowest possible level. 

Signor Grandi then emphasised that the first means of solving the world 
crisis was to settle once for all the problem of reparations and debts. The 
Italian solution was complete cancellation. As to the difficulties of the 
Danube States he pointed out that the French project could not meet 
adequately the requirements of the situation, since it failed to consider “ the 
only and vital outlet to the sea which handled almost all the commerce of the 
Dual Monarchy—that was the Adriatic ports of Trieste and Fiume.” 

He concluded with a plea for Italian expansion, stating that within 
15 years there would be about 50 million people in Italy, though it was half 
the size of France, Spain and Germany; without prime raw materials, 
prisoners in an enclosed sea, the outlets to which were in the hands of other 
Powers. How could they live if other nations raised barriers against trade 
and emigration, or sought to de-nationalise all who crossed the threshold, 
not only of their homes, but of their protectorates and colonies? This was 
a problem of life for Italy and formed part of the great problem of world 
reconstruction. 

June 4th.—The police arrested in Rome a man named Sbardellotto, who 
was found to be in possession of bombs with which he intended to murder 
the Premier, 


Japan. 

May 25th—A National Cabinet was formed, in which Admiral Saito 
temporarily took charge of the Foreign Ministry, with Mr. Takahashi as 
Minister of Finance, Mr. Yamamoto, Minister of the Interior, General Araki, 
Minister of War as before, and Admiral Okada, Minister for the Navy. 

May 27th—In an interview given to the Dortmunder Generalanzeiger, 
Mr. Matsudaira, the Ambassador in London, said that, “as far as Japan 
is concerned, there is no intention of making trouble with Russia unless 
Russia takes an offensive action.” The troops sent to Manchuria, said to 
number about 80,000, were intended purely for the purpose of putting down 
bandits and Chinese insurgents, and their nearness to the frontier had no 
sinister significance. As regards White Russian activities, “it is simply 
absurd to think that Japan would have recourse to White Russians to assist 
Japanese forces in Manchuria,” and he did not attach any importance to 
the stories as to the likelihood of war with the U.S.S.R. 
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June 2nd.—The Prime Minister addressed the Diet, and, referring to events 
in China, said that at Shanghai “ the earnest labours of the British Minister 
to China and the representatives of other friendly Powers on the spot, as 
well as our own attitude of fairness and rectitude, largely contributed to 
the final happy outcome.” It had been decided to recall the whole of the 
Japanese military forces, but no measures had yet been taken to establish 
a permanent peace in the Shanghai district. It was absolutely necessary 
to take further steps in order to establish such conditions as would enable 
both Chinese and foreigners in Shanghai to live in safety and pursue their 
business in peace, and he therefore looked forward to an early opening of 
the round-table conference, desired by the Japanese Government. 

Referring to the new régime in Manchuria, Viscount Saito said: “ | 
believe that it is no longer possible to ignore the existence of that State 
in any international re-adjustments which may be made with reference to 
the Manchurian incident. I believe that it is of the utmost importance for 
the tranquillity of the Far East, as well as for the restoration of peace and 
prosperity in Manchuria, that the new State should attain healthy growth.” 
As regards operations against soldier-bandits in the north, “ I am certain,” 
he said, “‘ that the Moscow Government fully appreciate our position,” and, 
as regards those who talked as though there were a danger of war, “| an 
sure I can appeal to the good sense and discernment of our people not to be 
misled by such rumours.” 

June 3rd.—The Prime Minister outlined the Cabinet’s policy in the Diet, 
and after referring to the serious economic condition of the country, said 
that, as to foreign policy, the Government desired to continue international! 
coéperation, but must take its own measures where necessary to protect 
Japan’s special interests. 

June 6th—It was announced that by a scheme agreed on by the War 
Office and the Foreign Office the general commanding Kwantung leased 
territory would in future act as High Commissioner, and in that capacity 
control all Japanese administrative organs. 

Negotiations were reported to be proceeding in Tokyo for a French: loan of 
300 million francs to Manchukuo, under a Japanese guarantee. 


League of Nations. 

June 4th—The Committee on Communications and Transit concluded its 
17th session, and adopted its report. 

The Economic Committee also completed its report on the economi 
situation. This drew attention to the fact that the value of international 
trade was only one-half, or even less, what it had been in the first quarter o! 
1929, while the number of unemployed had doubled. The situation was daily 
growing worse. The Report condemned the quota system and deplored 
the disappearance of the equality of treatment which the most-favoured- 
nation clause—now practically obsolete—had been intended to assure. 

June 7th—The Report of the Economic Committee set up to enquire 
into the situation of the coal industry was published. This urged the 
conclusion of an international coal agreement as soon as possible. 


DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 

May 26th.—The Naval Committee received the report of the drafting sub- 
committee, which took the form of a series of statements by delegations, owing 
to the fact that agreement had not been found possible to reach. On the 
question as to whether capital ships were most specifically offensive, most 
efficacious against national defence and most menacing to civilian populations 
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the American, British and Japanese delegates replied in the negative ; the 
Italian delegate in the affirmative as regards all capital ships; and the 
delegates of Germany, Argentina, Spain, Finland, France, Norway, the 
Netherlands, Poland, Sweden and the U.S.S.R. in the affirmative as regards 
capital ships exceeding a certain tonnage and with guns of over a certain 
calibre. Similar differences, in accordance with the policy and attitudes of 
their respective Governments, were revealed as to submarines and all other 


naval arms. 

The technical committee on gas warfare proposed, in its report, the 
abolition of all chemical and bacteriological arms. 

May 27th—The Naval Committee adopted the drafting committee's 

report. 
May 30th.—The chemical and bacteriological Committee completed its 
report to the General Committee. It agreed unanimously that chemical 
weapons and methods of war should be classed amongst those most threatening 
to civilians. 

May 31st.—The Naval Committee agreed to fix the age limit of capital 
ships at 26 years, of aircraft-carriers at 20 years, of surface vessels not over 
3,000 tons at 12 to 16 years (according to date of construction) and of 
submarines at 13 years. The German delegates did not vote. 

In the Land Committee the British delegate pointed out that a definite 
distinction ought to be made between heavy and medium sized tanks. Those 
possessing the most definitely offensive characteristics were the vehicles of 
25 tons and upwards. At about 20 tons their characteristics became 
markedly less offensive, and armies should be allowed to retain them to 
enable them to economise in man-power and expenditure, and be able to 
employ them for police work in the Colonies and elsewhere. 

June 1st—In the Land Committee the only support for the British 
proposal re tanks came from India, Canada and Spain. A Hungarian proposal 
to declare all tanks offensive was supported by Austria, Argentina, 
Afghanistan, Bulgaria, China, Denmark, Japan, Lithuania, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Switzerland, Turkey and the U.S.S.R. The countries bordering 
Russia (except Lithuania) said they needed armoured cars and trains as 
defensive weapons. 

June 3rd.—Signor Grandi’s speech in the Senate. (See Italy.) 

June 6th—The Land Committee adopted its report on the definition of 
offensive character as regards artillery, armoured vehicles and certain 
fortifications. This divided guns into those capable of destroying fortifications 
of great strength, placing the calibre at 320 mm. (124 ins.) and those used 
against fortifications of medium strength. Varying views were expressed as 
to the character of smaller guns—4 ins. and up in calibre, and as to the 
character of tanks of smaller or greater weight. As to fortifications near 
frontiers the German delegation regarded these as offensive and the French 
as solely defensive. 

The Committee on Effectives declared it to be impossible to reach 
inanimity on any definition of effectives. 

June 7th—The Air Committee adopted its report, by the votes of 23 
delegations against 10, which considered it unsatisfactory. (They included 
Germany, Italy, Austria, Hungary, China, and the U.S.S.R.) The German, 
Italian and Soviet delegations entered reservations stating that all military 
aeroplanes should be considered aggressive and therefore prohibited. 


Malta. 


June 3rd.—The Bishops of Malta and Gozo published a Pastoral containing 
the terms of an apology made by Lord Strickland to the Pope for his part in 
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the dispute of 1929-30 between Church and State. The Pastoral stated that 
the Holy Father had accepted the apology, ‘‘ which takes away the reason 
for the 1930 Pastoral, especially where it refers to Lord Strickland himself.” 
June 4th—The Archbishop-Bishop received Lord Strickland and other 
former Ministers. 
Nominations for the General Election were completed, and polling fixed 
for June 11th, 12th and 13th. 


Permanent Court of International Justice. 


June 6th.—The Court gave its final judgment on the Free Zones in Upper 
Savoy and Gex in favour of Switzerland, ruling that France must withdraw 
to the old Customs line by January Ist, 1934, and the Free Zones maintained 
in existence. (They had been abolished in 1923 by the single-handed action 
of France.) 


Portugal. 
May 28th.—The draft of the proposed new Constitution was published. 


Rumania. 

May 3\st.—The Government resigned owing to disagreements with the 
King regarding State officials’ salaries. The Government was faced with a 
deficit of 1,000 million lei for the first quarter of the year and arrears for 193! 
of 4,000 millions, of which 2,000 millions represented salaries and pensions. 
The resources of the Treasury were exhausted and the Government had to 
choose between paying the Civil Service and Army half their salaries or 
resigning. 

The King summoned M. Titulescu from London. 

June 3rd.—The King appointed M. Titulescu Premier, with a mandate to 
form a Cabinet of National Concentration. 

June 5th_—M. Titulescu announced that he was not able to form a Cabinet, 
and the King sent for Dr. Vaida Voevod. 

June 6th—Dr. Voevod formed a Cabinet, with M. Mironescu as Foreign 
Minister. He took the Portfolio of the Interior himself. 


Spain. 

May 25th.—Strikes were in progress at Ferrol, and in the districts of 
Cartagena and Murcia and many villages throughout Toledo province. They 
were accompanied in many cases by bomb throwing and gunfire and several 
deaths were recorded. 

May 26th.—A general strike was proclaimed at Seville, in support of the 
strikes of agricultural labourers going on in the province. 

May 29th.—Attempts at a general movement to paralyse business by the 
Syndicalists failed, owing to the precautions taken by the authorities. Strikes 
occurred at Cadiz and Algeciras, however, owing, at the latter place, to the 
closing of a syndicalist centre by the police. 

June 5th.—In Saragossa and Salamanca numbers of peasants took 
possession of private land and divided it up among themselves. It was 
announced that all the leaders .of the terrorist movement in Seville and 
Andalusia had been arrested. 

June 7th—The strikes spread to Corunna, Santiago de Compostela and 
Lugo, where the men came out in support of the strikers at Ferrol. At 
Gijon, in Asturias, a strike movement also began. 
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Switzerland. 
June 6th—Hague Court’s judgment re Free Zones of Savoy. (See 
Permanent Court of International Justice.) 


Turkey. 

May 25th.—Renewal of Treaty of Friendship with Italy. (See Italy.) 

May 30th.—The National Assembly ratified the Establishment Treaty with 
frak, concluded to place relations between the nationals of the two countries 
on a regular legal basis. 

June 3rd.—On his return from a visit to Rome, the Premier confirmed a 
report that Italy was granting Turkey a credit of 300 million lire (£4,166,000) 
one-third in cash, one-third to be set against Turkish debts to Italian ship- 
yards and one-third used for the purchase of Italian machinery. 


U.S.S.R. 

May 26th—It was announced that the loan of 1,600 million roubles 
issued by the Government in June, 1931, under the title of the “ loan of the 
decisive year of the five year plan,” had realised 2,035 millions. 

May 27th.—Mr. Matsudaira’s statement to German press re relations with 
tussia in Manchuria. (See Japan.) 


U.S.A. 

May 25th.—It was announced that the Governments of Finland and 
Greece had signed agreements with the U.S. Government covering the arrange- 
ments for the resumption of payment of war debts and the payment of the 
postponed sums. The latter were to be paid up in 10 years and the interest 


charged was 4 per cent. 

May 26th—A formal agreement for the postponement of Germany’s 
payments due to the U.S. Government for the financial year 1932 was signed 
in Washington. 

May 28th.—It was announced that, following on informal conversations 
with the British, French and Italian Governments, the Government was 
ready to take part in an international conference on the question of China, 
if China were invited to attend. 

May 31st.—The following announcement was made in Washington : ‘*‘ The 
U.S. Government has responded favourably to the enquiry of Great Britain as 
to whether the United States will participate in an in’ernational economic 
conference to consider methods for the stablisation of world commodity 
prices. The State Department has issued a statement saying that the 
American Government has replied through Mr. Mellon that it feels that 
the early convocation of such a conference might be of real value, adding 
that it understands that the British Government is also approaching France, 
Italy and other Powers on the same subject.” 

The President appeared in the Senate and made a personal appeal for 
action to be taken to balance the Budget. He declared that ‘“* an emergency 
has developed in the last few days,” characterised by “an entirely unjustified 
run upon the American dollar from foreign countries, so that to-day, despite 
our national wealth and resources and unparalleled gold reserves, our dollar 
stands at a discount in the markets of the world.” The long delays in the 
passage of legislation providing for such reduction in expenses and such 
additions to revenue as would balance the Budget, together with the proposals 
of projects which would greatly increase Governmental expenditure had given 
rise to doubt as to their ability to meet their responsibilities, and these doubts 
had been “ foolishly exaggerated in foreign countries.” But ‘ confusion 
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in the public mind and the rising feeling of doubt and fear ” were not confined 
to abroad—‘ It reflects itself directly in diminished economic activity and 
increased unemployment within our own borders and among our own citizens.” 
causing “further stress upon the already diminished and strained economic 
life of the country.” 

Mr. Hoover mentioned “ three major duties’ before Congress: drastic 
retrenchment and passage of the Revenue Bill; balancing of the Budget : 
and passage of adequate relief legislation to assure the country against distress 
and to aid in employment pending the next Session of Congress. He reminded 
the Senate that if the tax and economy legislation “had been promptly 
enacted there would have been less degeneration and stagnation in the 
country,” and he asked for an extension for a limited period of many special 
Excise taxes “* to a more general manufacturers’ Excise tax.” 

As to relief, he favoured “ authorisation to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to lend up to $300 million to State Governments unable to finance 
themselves in the provision of relief to distress. The Finance Corporatio: 
should also be authorised to increase the issue of its securities up to a maximum 
of $3,000 million. In conclusion the President did not favour expansion of 
public works beyond the programme already proposed in the Budget, which 
was already double their usual outlay. “* Time is of the essence,” he added, 
‘and every day’s delay makes new wounds and extends them.” In the 
hands of Congress was * the answer to the question whether democracy has 
the capacity to act speedily enough to save itself in an emergency.” 

The Senate Finance Committee then met and decided against the Sales 
Tax, and recommended an increase in income tax rates to 4 per cent. for 
the first $4,000, and 8 per cent. for the second $4,000; the imposition of » 
tax on petrol and a tax on gas and electricity bills, estimated, all together, 
to produce $1,285 millions and balance the Budget. 

Statement in Parliament re agreements signed for payment of debts 
suspended under Hoover moratorium. (See Great Britain.) 

June 1st.—The Tax Bill was passed by the Senate by 72 votes to 11. The 
Appropriations Committee recommended an Economy Bill which cut al! 
Government salaries by 10 per cent. and made other reductions estimated to 
save over $238 millions. 

June 2nd.—It was announced that the Budget deficit for 11 months 
of the fiscal year ending June 30th amounted to nearly $2,685 millions. Tx 
public debt was stated to be $19,000 millions. 

It was made known in Washington that the Government was entirely 
willing to join in a second phase, or “ adjourned meeting” of the Lausanne 
Conference, provided it were held elsewhere than at Lausanne, preferably 
in London, and that war debts and reparations were not discussed. 

June 3rd.—It was indicated in Washington that the Government would 
like to see the membership of the proposed world prices conference broadened 
to include several countries not invited to Lausanne, e.g., the U.S.S.R., China, 
Spain, Mexico, Argentina and Peru. 

June 4th._—The House of Representatives adopted the Emergency Tax il! 
without a division. It was estimated to bring in $1,118,500,000, by increases 
in income tax (4 per cent. on $4,000 and 8 per cent. on the remainder was to 
be the standard rate, with surtax beginning at 1 per cent. on $6,000), and in 
corporation taxes. Excise taxes were also added and postal rates and stamp 
duties raised. 

It was estimated that to balance the Budget economies of about $24" 
million in the Federal establishment would also have to be made, and (he 
Senate voted a 10 per cent. reduction in Government salaries over $1,000. 
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The British Ambassador signed an agreement providing for the repayment 
of $159,520,000, postponed under the Hoover moratorium, over a period of 
10 years at 4 per cent. interest. 

The Italian Government entered into a similar agreement. 

June 5th.—Violence broke out in several parts of the country as a result 
of the Government’s efforts to discourage the marches on Washington by 
bodies of unemployed war veterans. Over 5,000 had already reached the 
city and many thousands more were expected. 

June 6th.—The Senate adopted the report of the conference of both Houses 
of Congress on the Tax Bill by 46 votes to 35, and President Hoover later 
signed the Bill. 

General Dawes resigned the Presidency of the Re-construction Finance 
(Corporation. 

June 7th—The House of Representatives passed the Garner Bill for 
unemployment relief (which had been denounced by the President), providing 
for the expenditure of $2,300 millions, of which $100 millions was to be devoted 
to direct relief and the balance to public works and loans for productive 


purposes. 


III.—DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated May 28th, 1932. 
1. Text of the Commercial Modus Vivendi with Italy. (March 4th, 1932.) 
2. Text of the Agreement supplementary to the Commercial Treaty 


between Germany and Italy of October 21st, 1925. (March 19th, 1932.) 
3. Text of the Convention of Commerce and Navigation between Italy 
and Spain. (March 15th, 1932.) 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated June 4th, 1932. 
The origins of the War: Xth volume of French Documents. (Vol. IV, 
Series 3.) 





1932. 
June 
16th 

20th 


22nd 


» 30th 


July Ist 
os Ist 


4th-9th 


11th-14th 


18th 


18th-23rd 
18th—24th 
19th-23rd 


21st 


25th-29th 


July = 
Aug. Toth 


», 8th-15th 


- 15th 
» 22nd 
Sept. 2nd 


wn 4th-12th 


‘i 5th 
Oct. 17th 


” 17th-22nd 


Nov. 


1933. 


June 4th-10th 


June 28th 
to 


July 4th 
July — 


July 24th 
to 
Aug. 5th 


12th-15th 


8th-13th 


IV.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


4th Pacific Rotary Conference 6 
International Conference on Reparations 
and Debts ° 
International Confere once of Council for 
Exploration of the Sea 
Permanent Committee for Study of Danube 
Questions , ona osh 
International Rotary Conference 
*Extraordinary Session of the Governing 
Body, I.L o* ss na 
*Supervisory Committee ° 
— — of the Gov erning Body, 
*16th Congress of International Federation 
of League of Nations Societies 
2nd International Conference of Social 
Work o< 
*Plenary Session ‘of Committee on 
Intellectual Coéperation 
5th International — for Scientific 
Management 
Fifth International 
Entomology . 
International Conference — 
Education , ° 
Imperial Economic Conference > 
Fifth International Congress of "Society 
for Commercial Education 


6th World Conference of the New Education 
Fellowship a oe 


37th Conference of International Law 
Association 
14th Congress of International ( ‘onfedera- 
tion of Students. ‘ é ee 
*Permanent Central Opium Board — 
*Committee of Experts on Siavery .. 
*68th Session of the Council . 
International Mathematical Congress 
*13th Session of the Assembly 
*Permanent Mandates Commission 
llth General Meeting of International 
Institute of Agriculture ‘ 
Universal Congress of Religious F orces 
for Peace ° % . oe 


Congress of 


on Secondary 


7th Biennial Congress of International 


Chamber of Commerce 
Sectional Meeting of World Power Con- 
ference ; 


6th International narra of Institutes 
for Scientific Study of International 
Relations é ds 


World Grain Conference 


Hawaii. 
Lausanne, 
Copenhagen, 


Paris. 
Seattle. 


Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Geneva. 
Paris. 
Frankfurt, 
Geneva. 
Amsterdam, 
Paris. 


London. 
Ottawa. 


London. 
Nice 
Oxford. 
Riga. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Zurich. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Rome. 


Washington. 
Vienna. 


Stockholm. 


London. 


Regina 
Canada. 


* League of Nations and International Labour Office. 
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